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THE LATE MISS TAYLOR.* 





We close this volume with a feeling of deep regret that the kind 
heart of its fair heroine, enjoyed so small a portion of happiness on 
earth. Associating almost exclusively with persons belonging to a 
very strict sect of dissenters, of which her father was a member ; 
she, at a very early period, imbibed certain notions, which embit- 
tered the whole of her existence. Opinions, we can scarcely call 
them, for they were received unquestioned from others, and had 
gained strength from long habit, before they were subjected to 
inental examination. Such gloomy doctrines ill accorded with her 
natural disposition; and it might have been expected that, as her 
min expanded, she would have rejected them. Had she mixed in 
general society, we can scarcely doubt but this would have been the 
result; but living in retirement in a country town; surrounded by 
persons who held the same opinions, and who were estimated in 
proportion to the strictness with which they maintained them ; and 
seeing their importance in the eyes of her parents, to whom she was 
tenderly attached ; the chains of habit were rivetted by affection, 
and her understanding failed to set her free, thought it held her ina 
painful state of uncertainty, through the whole term of her life. 
The memoirs are written by one of her brothers, who hints at cer- 
tain sorrows, which he is unwilling to make public ; and concerning 
which we do not feel authorised to hazard a conjecture. Whatever 
was their nature, it appears to us that they tended very materially 
to give a deeper cast to her melancholy views of life. In youth, we 
see her natural gaiety struggling with her notions of the necessity of 
‘seriousness ;’ at a later period, we have less evidence of it; 
seriousness seems more congenial to the state of her mind; but at 
no period of her life does it appear that she enjoyed any degree of 
tranquillity on religious subjects. In some of her early letters, at 
the age of three-and-twenty, we find her lamenting the ‘ deceit and 
wickedness’ of the world, which she terms a ‘ vale of tears.’ She 
laments, in a letter to a young friend, that their epistles and their 
conversations are of too trifling a nature :— 

‘So seldom as we meet, and so short as our interviews, what a 
pity that they should be trifled away! Whenever we have had a 
friend with us, [ sigh to think that so few of the hours in which we 
have had their company, have been occupied by anything like 
improving conversation. For our own parts, I think the fault may 
be, in great measure, traced to our taste for drollery. 1 have fre- 
quently regarded this propensity as a misfortune.’ 

To another young lady, who appears to have charged her with 
going to the theatre and reading novels, she writes earnestly to 
defend herself from any suspicion of countenancing such enormities. 
She says she did once visit a theatre, five years before; but had 
ever since determined never to repeat the visit. 
that she has read some novels of Miss Hamilton’s, Miss Edge- 


and an ardent desire to be “ holy as he is holy,” I must still strive 
and pray in vain,’ 

As she advances in life, Miss Taylor’s opinions become more un- 
charitable and severe; after some observations on the distinction 
between praying and reciting prayers, she says, ‘ Certainly no one 
ever prayed who was not a Christian.” And again, in réply to a 
friend who counselled her to expunge some passages from the 
‘ Essays in Rhyme,’ which savoured rather too strongly of metho 
dism, she says, ‘ He that believes, shall be saved; he that believes 
not, shall be damned: this is all I would contend for, and all, I 
think, that I have contended for, as essential.” We cannot wondér 
at the melancholy influence of such opinions upon a kind and gentle. 
nature ; and it is remarkable that our fair sectarian never speaks 
with harshness of any individual. In some verses addressed to 
Madame de Staé|, whose ‘ Corinne’ she enthusiastically admired, 
she regrets that so great a genius should not be religious, and ex- 
presses a hope that she may become so before her death; but stie 
speaks more in a tone of regret than blame. There is one curious 
passage in these lines :— 

* “ Love or Religion,” yes, she knew, 
Life has no choice, but ’twixt the two.’ 
There are some expressions in this address which have evident 





reference to the writer’s own history. Though Miss Taylor’s own 
understanding remained fettered, she did not fail to observe that 
extreme severity of religious opinion was most prevalent among the 
ignorant and the dull: this admission is made repeatedly, but with- 
out the natural deduction being drawn from it. 

«A little romantic fishing-town, just opposite to us, across the bay, 
contains, we are told, a large society of experienced and fervent 
Christians ; and it is the case with many of the forlorn, desolate- 
looking villages in the neighbourhood, that seem, in all things else, 
a century or two behind the rest of the world.’ . 

Again—a servant-girl who attended her and her brother when in 
lodgings at Hastings, is described as ‘ A Methodist, and of such 
slender abilities, that she could rarely understand a common order 
till it had been repeated once or twice; yet she was indeed “ wise 
unto salvation.” ’” 

On any other subject than points of religious faith, and the prac- 
tical seriousness of religious life, Miss Taylor displays as much good 
sense as good feeling, and writes in a natural, and sometimes even 
playful style, which is extremely pleasing. The following passage, 
which the writer styles nonsense, and reprvaches herself with 
having written, is, to our minds, one of the most agreeable in the 
volume :— 





| ‘In truth, Jane Taylor of the morni 


She acknowledges | 


and Jane Taylor of the 

evening, are as different people, in their feelings and sentiments, as 
| two such intimate friends can possibly be. The former is an active, 
| handy little body, who can make beds or do plain work, and now 
and then takes a fancy for drawing, &c. But the last-mentioned 


worth’s, &c. which she ‘would as soon read, with a view to moral | jady never troubles her head with these menial affairs ; nothing will 
improvement, as Forster's Essays ;’ but says that she has read very suit her but the pen; and though she does nothing very extraor- 


few, and does not approve of novel-reading ; so very few being _ dinary in this way, yet she so far 


good. Ilow she came to know this, having read so few, our fair 
friend does not inform us. Her natural good sense breaks through 
the cloud, in this letter, and after an anxious defence against the 
suspicions expressed by her friend, she says that she suspects many 
persons who make an outcry against plays and novels, indulge in 
much more reprehensible sins, and refrain from them, chiefly from 
want of inclination to them. Speaking of the faultiness of her own 
temper, she writes as follows :— 

* He who searches the heart will not afford me strength to over- 
come my temper, unless he sees a right motive urging me to attempt 
it: if I wish to be amiable, for the same reason that I might wish 
to“be accomplished or beautiful; that is, that I may be admired, 
beloved, or respected ; can I hope for success? Oh no, if 1 be not 
actuated by a humble desire to obey the commands of God, to follow 
the bright example of Jesus Christ, by a hatred of all that is sinful, 


* Memoirs. 


: Jorrespondence, and Poetical Remains of Jane Taylor. 
New Edition. 


12mo. pp. 369. Holdsworth and Ball. 


the first-named gentle- 

woman, that any one who ever received a letter from both, would 
| immediately distinguish between the two, by the difference of the 
style. But to drop this ingenious allegory, I assure you it repre- 
sents the truth, and I am pretty well determined not again to 
attempt {letter-writing before breakfast. For, jreally, I am a mere 
machine—the most stupid and dronish creature you can imagine at 
this time. The unsentimental realities of breakfast may claim some 
merit in restoring my mental faculties, but its effects are far sur- 
passed by the evening’s tea: after that comfortable, social, invigo- 
rating meal, I am myself, and begin to think the world a pleasanter 
place, and my friends more agreeable people, and (eatre nous) myself 
a much more respectable personages than they have seemed during 
the day; so that by eight o’clock I am just worked up to a proper 
state of mind for writing. If you are liable to these changing frames, 
you will not only excuse and feel for me, but heartily acquiesce in 
my resolution of now putting down the pen till the evening.’ 


We confess to a preference of the morning effusions. In some 
lines addressed to a friend, in which she remarks ypon their oppo- 
site tendencies,— her’ friend seeing everything on the bright, and 
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herself on the dark side, she attributes the difference to physical 
causes :— 
* Thus argues each ; and all the while 

I weep; and you persist to smile. 

If in the depth of Nature’s laws 

Philosophy should seek the cause, 

In movements of the crimson tide ; 

As brisk or fainting pulses shew 

Its rapid or its tardy flow.’ 


It may be, that a little further insight into this matter might have 








was construed into a state of mental derangement. Our author's 
remarks, by the way, on this subject, are not altogether consistent 
with the admission contained in the passage above quoted. 

As much as Newton is overrated by his biographer, Bacon is 
undervalued. We suspect the Doctor has no intention of writing 
his life. It is not uncommon for biographers to look upon their 
heroes as a species of property, and to expatiate upon their merits 
in the spirit of an auctioneer ; in such cases, they are seldom satis. 








shewn the fair writer that some of her most melancholy views of | fied with doing even more than justice to the individual in question, 
religion had a similar source. The poems at the end of the volume | but are apt to depreciate those whom they consider as his rivals, or 
are written upon a variety of subjects, and are generally very pleas- whose reputation is likely in any way to clash with his. Exclusive 
ing. In some of them we find an archness, that would lead us to | of these feelings, by which our author appears to be actuated in no 




















suppose they were written in the morning, The author of the | small degree, is the natural bigotry of a mathematician to his own a 
Memoirs speaks of his eee. with = teadpmess of sifeation wbich | pursuits. Leaving him to settle with the public the respective Atter! 
she appears well to have merited ; but we must make one charge | “dapel Ee dB ule ene : eye di 
against him. So great is his fear of being suspected of egotism, | aims of Newton and Bacon, we turn to the biographical portion life. 
that he frequently uses the most round about phrases rather than  f the volume before us. there 
use the letter I, in parts of the narrative where his own history is| Sir Isaac Newton was born on the 25th of December, 0.8 comp< 
blended with his sister’s. This sometimes makes his meaning ob- 1642, at Woolsthorpe in Lincolnshire. His father died some months ot 
seure ; and where he must name himself, to be at all intelligible, he | pefore the birth of the infant, who came prematurely into the world, . an 
apologizes for it in o way that brings him meee before the notice of in so weakly a state that it was supposed that he would not live was § 
the potile, and ee mach “een palit shen the: simple, | many hours. When he was about three years old his mother mar- Peay 
unaffected mention of himself, where it was necessary, could have F ak we x so th 
ina ried again, and left him in the care of his grandmother. At twelve his co 
We must warn the reader not to put too much faith in the profile | years of age, he was sent to the public school of Grantham, and was other 
of Miss Taylor, at the beginning of the volume. Her brother says | boarded at the house of Mr Clark, an apothecary in that town, a 
that her features were delicate. We can see little of her gentle | His leisure hours were mostly occupied with some mechanical con. Dr 
nature in this hard outline. Upon the whole, we consider this | trivance; he constructed a windmill in imitation of one which he brate 
volume as interesting ; and those whose opinions are ” liberal - | had seen erected in the neighbourhood; made a water-clock, which Tych 
they believe them to be, will not be deterred from reading it by any : i ATPase , ‘ in ha 
/ difference of religipus opinion. It is, indeed, melancholy enough ; | “** mang papa si Cara's ays: ene myer . seats 
j for its heroine enjoyed little tranquillity of mind, and, for the last which SP ae oP ae by the person who sat ia it. He also th 1 
" four or five years, was conscious that she had an incurable disease. amused himself with drawing, and writing verses. He is said to a 
4 She suffered little bodily pain, but had a great fear of death, which, have assured his nephew that he ‘excelled in making verses.» poinge 
| though it gradually decreased, was never wholly removed. Upon the death of his father-in-law, his mother recalled him from anes 
{ ees = school, that he might be initiated in the management of the farm. ‘T 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON.* He was frequently sent to Grantham market on Saturdays, attend, Sr 
: nd. ed by an old trustworthy servant; but these errands afforded him and 1 
f : ; , ‘ ; 
| Tus volume contains little that will be new to the reader ; but the | but little experience, as he either betook himself to his old gare; — 
smallest addition to our knowledge of a great man cannot but be | 2 the apothecary’s, directly he reached the town, or sat down ina pars 
welcome. The author appears to have spared no pains to seek hedge by the way-side, to await the servant’s return. Upon one He 
information. The work however is chiefly occupied with an ex- oceasion he ws seen by one of his uncles, sitting under a hedge _ 
planation of Newton’s discoveries, which, though some parts of it with a book in his hand, by which it appeared that he was occupied eves 
| must necessarily be unintelligible to those readers who have no in the solution of a mathematical problem; in consequence of this a 
| previous knowledge of the subjects to which they relate, is made as discovery, his uncle recommended that he should be sent back to ae 
i} clear as possible, and is in many passages exceedingly interesting. Grantham, to continue his studies. It was by his uncle’s advice 1. 
| i As to the amount of Sir Isaac’s greatness, we have more than once also, that he was afterwards sent to Cambridge, where he was under tl 
iy) ventured to give some reasons why we think it over-estimated, the tuition of Dr Barrow, whom he succeeded as Lucasian Profes- of: 
i} particularly by such writers as the one before us, who can sec | 5° of Mathematics. In 1666, he began his public career by some folic 
ti nothing but with professional eyes, and are wanting (as Newton discoveries on the nature and composition of light, which he laid shin 
| himself was undoubtedly wanting) in the greatest of all philosophi- | before the Royal Society. These discoveries made a great senste : | 
hi cal desiderata,—universality. | tion in the learned world, and involved him in controversies with “a 
i! ‘The name of Sir Isasc Newton,’ says the Doctor, ‘has by gene. | philosophers, French, Dutch, and English Of this our author rs 
; ral consent been placed at the head of those great men who have , Speaks as a great hardship; but could it be expected that learned 
i been the ornaments of their species. However imposing by the and experienced men should receive, and assent to the truth of, the - 
ni, attributes with which time has invested the sages and the heroes of Ss COSTS . ; a ha kale 6 
i | antiquity, the brightness of their fame has been eclipsed arc the novel opinions of a young man of two-and-twenty without some 90d 
hi sptendor of his reputation ; and neither the partiality of rival enquiry ? and what could more surely establish his fame, than the self, 
| nations, nor the vanity of a presumptuous age, has ventured to dis- practical experiments which resulted from a statement of their ben 
pute the ascendancy of his genius.’ | doubts ? lists 
By the general consent of mathematicians, it may be that Sir | It appears that Newton was at one period in pecuniary difficul- p 
Isanc Newton is placed on the intellectual throne; but we should ties, and was excused in the year 1674, from certain payments of imn 
like to know how Dr Brewster makes out the rest of his propesi- shilling per weck, ‘ on account of his low circumstances.’ In 1696, oth 
tion, All intellect is not comprised in the discovery of some of je was appointed Warden of the Mint; and, three years after, was ‘Aln 
the laws of the material world. Even Sir Isaac’s greatest promoted to the mastership, which was worth twelve or fifteen mo! 
admirers will not be disposed, upon the strength of his intellect, | hundred a year. He lived in a handsome style, kept a carriage and wh 
to submit their religious faith to his authority, especially as he | six servants, and occasionally gave splendid entertainments ; ‘yet at hai 
belonged to a very small sect of Christians. In his own times | his death, in 1727, his personal estate was valued at £32,000. This unc 
says Dr Brewster, when philosophers were less sceptical than | was divided between the eight grandchildren of his mother by her Ds 
they are now, many considered his change of studies, from mathe- | second marriage. ‘The manor of Woolsthorpe, together with an- the 
maties to theology, as symptomatic of declining intellect ; and a high | other family estate, he bequeathed to a distant relation, his heir at eye 
state of nervous excitement under which he laboured, at one period law, who afterwards sold them to a gentleman of the name of Tur- a 
* The of Sir Isaac Newton. By David Brewster, L | .D., | ®t, by whom the house at Woolsthorpe has been carefully preserv- dis 
F.RS.(Fam Library, Vol, 24.) imo. pp. 366. Murray. ed. It was repaired in 1728, when a tablet of white marble was 
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put up by Mr Turnor, in the room where Sir Isaac was born, in- 
scribed with his name, and the date of his birth. Two dials, made 
by Sir Isaac, are still preserved there. The tree, one of the apples 
of which was said to have suggested to him the subject of gravity, 
was destroyed by wind about four years since; but Mr Turnor has 
had a chair made from its trunk. A view of the house is given in 
the present work, as well as a portrait of Newton, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 


‘Jn his personal appearance,’ says our author, ‘ Sir Isaac was 
not above the middle size, and in the latter part of his life was 
inclined to be corpulent. According to Mr Conduit (his nephew) 
“he had a very ste | and ‘piercing eye, a comely and gracious 
aspect, with a‘fine head of hair, as white as silver, without any bald- 
ness, and when his peruke was off, was a venerable sight.” Bishop 
Atterbury asserts, on the other hand, that the lively and piercing 
eye did not belong to Sir Isaac during the last ry years of his 
life. ‘ Indeed,” says he, “ in the whole air of his face and make, 
there was nothing of that penetrating sagacity which appears in his 
compositions. He had something rather languid in his look and 
manner, which did not raise any great expectation in those who did 
not know him.” This opinion of Bishop Atterbury is confirmed 
by an observation of Mr Thomas Hearne, who says that Sir Isaac 
was a man of no very promising aspect. He was a short well-set | 
man. He was full of thought, and spoke very little in company, | 
so that his conversation was not agreeable. When he rode mn | 
his coach, one arm would be out of his coach on one side, and the | 

| 

| 





other on the other.” Sir Isaac never wore spectacles, and never 
“Jost more than one tooth to the day of his death.”’’ 


| 


Dr Brewster devotes a few pages to the mention of some cele- | 
brated astronomers who preceded “Newton; more especially of 
Tycho Brahe, and Galileo ; but they appear to have been written 
in haste, and his observations upon the conduct of the latter are 
contradictory. After telling us that, when first summoned before 
the Inquisition, he was dismissed with a gentle admonition, and a 


| 
| 
| 


command to desist from teaching what were termed his erroneous | 
opinions, he goes on to say :— 


‘Thus liberated from his persecutors, Galileo returned to Flo- | 
rence, where he pursued his studies with his wonted diligence and | 
ardour. The recantation of his astronomical opinions was so formal | 
and unreserved, that ordinary prudence, if not a sense of personal | 
honour, should have restrained him from bringing them before the 
world. No anathema was pronounced against his scientific dis- 
coveries ; no interdict was laid upon the free exercise of his genius. 
He was prohibited merely from teaching a doctrine which the 
Church of Rome considered to be injurious to its faith. We might 
have expected, therefore, that a philosopher so conspicuous in the 
eyes of the world would have respected the prejudices, however 
base, of an institution whose decrees formed part of the law of the 
land, and which possessed the power of life and death within the 
limits of its jurisdiction,’ 





To say nothing of the strange distinction here made be- | 
tween the astronomical opinions and the scientific discoveries | 
of Galileo, 
following, and with the assertion that the philosopher neither had 
abjured his opinions, nor suffered punishment for them ;—a fact | 


how are we to reconcile this passage with the 


proved by a certificate drawn up, at his request, by Cardinal 
Bellarmine, who had been deputed to admonish him ? Speaking 6 


his second appearance before the Inquisition, and the sentence then 


passed upon him, our author thus proceeds :— 


* This’ sentence was subscribed by seven Cardinals; and on the 
22d of June 1633, Galileo signed an abjuration, humiliating to him- 
self, and degrading to philosophy. At the age of seventy, on his 
bended knees, and with his right hand resting on the Holy Evange- 
lists, did this patriarch of science, avow his present and his past 
belief in all the Dogmas of the Romish Church ; abandon, as false 
and heretical, the doctrine of the earth’s motion, and of the sun’s 
immobility ; and pledge himself to denounce to the Inquisition, any 
other person who was even suspected of heresy. He abjured, | 
cursed, and detested, those poe and immutable truths which the 
Almighty had permitted him to be the first to establish. What a 
mortifying picture of moral depravity, and intellectual weakness ! 
Ifthe unholy zeal of the assembly of Cardinals has been branded 
With infamy, what must we think of the venerable sage whose grey 
hairs were entwined with the chaplet of immortality, quailing 
under the fear of man, and sacrificing the convictions of his 
conscience, and the deductions of his reason, at the altar of a base 
Superstition! Had Galileo but added the courage of a martyr to 
the wisdom of the sage; had he carried the glance of his indignant 
eye round the circle of his judges; had he lifted his hands to 
heaven, and called the living God to witness the truth and immuta- 
bility of his opinions, the bigotry of his enemies would have been 


| crevice in the door. 


Leaving the reader to reconcile these two passages as best he 
may, we shall only observe that bigotry is not so easily disarmed. 
Bigots of all ages have been notorious for their abuse of power ; 
and, when we find the bigot and the inquisitor united, surely the 
world have had little reason to expect any generous impulse from 
the union. Galileo was the victim of ignorance, as most men are, 
who are greatly in advance of the time they live in; and the super- 
stition which cast an old man of seventy into a dungeon, and fretted 
his feeble body with chains, would have felt itself warranted, by 
further opposition, to use yet greater severity. Galileo would, 
doubtless, have been more admired and respected had he firmly 
supported his own cause; but we must make allowance for the 
weakness of age, and for the yearnings of affection. He had a 
daughter to whom he was tenderly attached. He loved her, per- 
haps, better than his fame. Philosophy will pardon him for it ;— 
for she extends her charity even to the inquisitors themselves. 








GHASTLY STORY. 





Near the end of the 17th century, there lived a notorious free- 
booter, named Cameron, a native of Lochaber; he was better 
known, however, by the appellation of Padrig Mac-an-Is’agairt, 
Peter the Priest’s son. His robberies were véry numerous, as wel! 
far as near. Upon one occasion, he swept off all the cattle from 
the rich pastures of the Aird, the territory of the Frasers. The 


_ celebrated Simon, Lord Lovat, then chief of the Frasers, traced him, 


and despatched a messenger to his father-in-law, Sir Ludovick Grant 
of Grant, begging his aid in apprehending the robber, and recoverin 

the cattle. It so happened that there lived on Sir Ludovick’s | 
a man also named Cameron, surnamed Mugach-more; he was a 
strong and brave man, and had six sons, and a step-son, whom his 
wife, formerly a woman of light character, had before her marriage. 
They were all brave mea, and Sir Ludovick applied to them to 
undertake the recapture of the cattle. They went in quest of the 
freebooter, whom they found in the act of cooking a dinner from 
part of the spoil. ‘The Mugach called upon Padrig and his men 
to surrender, and they, though numerous, knowing the prowess of 
their adversaries, fled ; their chief threatening vengeance as he went. 
The Mugach drove the cattle to a place of safety, and watched 
over them till their owners came to recover them. The following 
spring Padrig visite Strathspey with a strong party, and way-laid 
the Mugach and his sons, but seeing them well armed, he had not 
courage to attack them. Two of the sons were married, and lived in 
separate houses, at some distance, these two were surprised and 
murdered that very night. The robbers then surrounded the Mu- 
gach’s cottage. He and the four sons with him placed themselves 
behind it, determined to do execution the moment it should be fore- 
ed open. They had no doubt who were the assailants. The Mu- 
gach was presently startled by a noise above the rafters, and in the 
obscurity, perceived the figure of a man half through a hole in the 
wattled roof. Eager to dispatch his foe as he entered, he sprang 
upon a table, plunged his sword into the man’s body, and down fell 
his step-son ! whom he had ever loved as his own children. The 
youth had been cutting his way through the roof, that he might at- 


_tack Padrig from above, and so create a diversion in favour of those 


who were defending the door. The brave youth lived only to say, 
with a faint voice, ‘ Dear father, I fear you have killed me.’ For 
a moment the Mugach was petrified with horror ;—then he cried, 
* Let me open the door, let me revenge his death, by drenching my 
sword in the villain’s blood!’ His sons struggled to prevent ghim 
from doing what appeared like an act of madness, while their mo- 
ther stood gazing on the body of her first-born, not knowing but 
his death had been intentionally given. The wily Padrig besought 
her, in remembrance of former good intelligence between them, to 
open the door tohim. He had seen the whole scene through a 
The unhappy woman slipped the bolt, and 
Padrig and his assasins rushed in, The Mugaci sprang furiously 
at the robber, but his wife suddenly threw a large canvas sheet over 
the blade of his claymore; and before he could extricate it, the 
sword of Padrig had reached his heart. The sons, who had wit- 
nessed their mother’s treachery, were stupified with horror; she 
herself, too, was appalled. The clash of swords soon recalled her 
senses. ‘Oh, my sons! my sons!’ she cried; ‘spare my boys !* 
But Padrig needed her services no longer, she was spurned—tram- 
pled under foot by those who soon strewed the floor around her 
with the bodies of her brave sons. 

The robber lost no time in making his escape; and it was not till 
seven years after that he again ventured to Strathspey. He was 
taken and hanged near the spot where the massacre was committed ; 
and even after death was still a source of mischief. The body re- 
mained hanging for a year after his execution; and for some time 
no person would venture to approach.it. By degrees, the school- 
boys of the neighbourhood grew bolder, and pelted it with stones. 
The birchen withe by which it was suspended had become rotten ; 
one stone, better aimed than the rest, severed it, and down came the 
body with a terrible crash. The boys fled in extreme terror, fan- 
cying Padrig in pursuit of them; and he who had thrown the stone, 
in his haste to escape, broke a blood-vessel, and died within two 





disarmed, and science would have enjoyed a memorable triumph.’ 


hours. —Abridged from the Account of the Great Floods of Moray. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


How to make a Desrtor or a Crepiror.—A Gascon meeting 
an acquaintance, asked him to lend him fifteen francs. ‘Fifteen! I have 
only ten in my pocket ?’— Oh, very well; give me the ten, and you can 
pay me the five at your convenience.’ 





A PoLiTENEss AMOUNTING TO THE TRANSPORTING.—It is related 
of Judge Thomson that, being on the Western circuit, upon one occasion, 
when a notorious offender was found guilty by the jury, he omitted = 
sentence on him. When the sheriff reminded him of this omission, ‘ Bless 
me !’ said his lordship, ‘I really forgot: Tipstaff, call Barnwell back.’ This 
judge was remarkably urbane in his manners, and on the prisoner’s return, 
addressed him with the utmost politeness, in these terms, ‘ John Barnwell, I 
really beg your pardon for omitting to pass sentence upon you' The 
sentence of the court is, that you be transported beyond seas for fourteen 
years.” 


Exrravacant Coincipence.—A story is current in a district of 
North America, of a half-bred Indian, who was in the act of endeavouring 
to persuade a number of bis companions that he was in possession of 
supernatural powers, when an eagle appeared in the air, diectly over his 
head. He pointed towards the bird with his dagger, which gleamed brightly 
in the sun, and commanded the feathered monarch to descend. His own 
surprise was fully equa! to that of the surrounding Indiaus, when the eagle, 
in apparent obedience to his call, shooting down with the velocity of an 
arrow, actually impaled itself on the point of his weapon. 


Fiast Symptom or Mopern Greek Rerrosrection.— When 
Mr Anson (Lord Anson's brotber) was on his travels in the east, he hired a 
vessel to visit the Isle of Tenedos. His pilot, an old Greek, as they were 
sailing along, said, with an air of satisfaction, * "T'was there our fleet lay.’ 
Mr Anson demanded what fleet ?—* What fleet!’ replied the old man, a little 

iqued at the question, ‘why, our Grecian fleet at the Siege of Troy.’— 
fr is story has been told by Dugald Stewart, and in Harris’s Hermes. The 
old boatman’s pride was considered as nothing but a joke at the time. We 
may have a different opinion of it now.) 


Exce..ent Goop Sense RESPECTING ILL-TREATMENT.— Without 
knowing particulars, | take pon me to assure all persons who think they 
have received indignities or injurious treatment, that they may depend upon 
it, as a matter certain, ‘hat the offence is not so great as they themselves 
imagine. We are in such a pecular situation, with respect to injuries done 
to ourselves, that. we cwn scarce any more see them, as they really are, than 
our eye can see itself. If we could place ourselves at a due distance, (that 
is, be really unprejudiced), we should frequently discern that to be in reality 
Anadvertence and mistake in our enemy, which we now fancy we see to he 
malice or scorn. Frow this proper point of view we should likewise, in all 
probability, see something of these latter in ourselves, and most certainly a 
great deal of the former. Thus the indignity or injury would almost infi- 
nitely lessen, and perhaps at last come out to be nothing at all. Self-love 
is a medium of a peculiar kind ; in these cases, it magnifies everything which 
is amiss in others, at the same time that it lessens everything that is amiss in 
ourselves.—Dr Butler's Sermons on the Forgiveness of Injuries. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr Barnett to-morrow. 

An‘ Eternal’ Reader is not forgotten. 

We should be happy to gratify a Well-wisher tothe Tatien, respecting 
the Series of Articles he wishes us to write upon the Genius and Produc. 
tions of the late Mr Shelley ; but the calls of a paper like ours, do not at 
present allow us to concentrate our attention upon the subject. 

There is much elegance in passages of the lines that have been sent us by 
H. G. particularly the last two stanzas; but on the whole his misgiving 
respecting them is well founded. We can only congratulate on a degree 
of self-knowledge, very unusual in a writer of verses. 

We must inform our poetical correspondents in general, that compositions on 
the humourous side are more acceptable to us than graver ones. 
are more likeiy to be acceptable to the reader. 


They 


We are gratified by Mr Bonner’s gratification ; but are ata loss how to 
reconcile the correction he wishes us to make with the conclusion of the 
introduction to his books. 





WHESTERN 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
47 LEICESTER SQUARE, 
Patron. THE KING, 
The following Lectures are in course of delivery, on every Thursday Evening, 
commencing on the 1th instant. 
Mr Philipps, Vocal Music, with Illustrations. 
Mr Green, Drawing. 
Mr Johnson, Natural History. 
Mr De Ville, Plaster Casta, 
Mr Sturgeon, Galvanism, Maguetism, and Electro and Thermo-magnetism. 
' Mr E W. Brayley, Meteorites. 
The subscription £2.25. par annum. Admission fee, 10s. 6d. 
forms of admission, &c. may He had at the Institution. 


THOMAS SNELSON, Secretary. 


Prospectuses, 


SCHOOL FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
For the Education of Artists, and the instruction of Amateurs, Ladics as well as 
Gentlemen, in the principles of the Fime Arts. Combining every requisite for the 
study of the Human Figure and the other branches of Art, forming also a proba- 
tionary echo) for the ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Terms may be known at No. 6 Charlotte street, Bloomsbury, the corner ot 
Streatham street. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Haymarket.—‘ Quite Correct’— Belles Have at Ye All—My Wif. M 
Frighten d to Death. ~~ ee 
EncuiisH Orera.—The Evil Eye—The Picturesque—Jonathan in England. 





—— 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Morton’s Musical Entertainment of 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
Mrs Selborne, Mrs T. Hill. Mrs Fixture, Mrs Tayleure. 
Maria Darlington, Mrs Humby. Sir Mark Chase, Mr Gattie. 
Mr Selborne, Mr Brindal. Alfred Highflyer, Mr Vining. Fixture, Mr J. Cooper 
Gamekeeper, Mr Field. Groom, Mr Coates. ‘ 


After which, Mrs Gorr’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 
Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hilt 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lamley, Mr W.Farren, — 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 

Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr eee Davison, Mr W. Johnsos, 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 

To conclude with a Comedy, founded on CinpeR’s ‘ Double Gallant,’ called 
BELLES HAVE AT YE ALL. 
tate Sadlife, Mrs Glover. Clarinda, Miss Taylor. Sylvia, Miss Sidney. 

Vishwell, MrsHumby. Atall, Mr Vining. Clerimont, Mr Brindal. 
Sir Solomon Sadlife, Mr W. Farren. Sir Henry Atall, Mr Mulleney. 
Old Wilfull, Mr Gattie. Captain Strut, Mr Webster. 
Finder, Mr Coveney. Saunter, Mr Bartlett. Supple, Mr V. Webstes, 


To-morrow, Guy Mannering; Belles Have at Ye All; and (never acted) John 


Jones. 
ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Mr Peake’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland 
Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 

Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Gwek 
Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Ex 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian Ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea's Vessel discovered at Anchor. 








With Mr Bernarp’s New Operetta, called 
THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 
Eva, Mies H. Cawse. 
Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins: Chevalier Dandoli, Mr O. Smith. 
Dr Abe! Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr lrwin. 
Larolle, Mr J. Cooper. Michael Braunbach, Mr Bartley. 


To conclude with (4th time at this Theatre) the Musical Farce, called 
JONATHAN IN ENGLAND. 

Lady Grossfeeder, MrsC. Jones. | Mary, Miss Novello. Patty, Mrs Perry. 
Mrs Lemon, Miss Ferguson. Blanch, Mrs Wells. 
Jonathan W. Doubikins, Mr J. Reeve. 

Sir Leatherlip Grossfeeder, Mr Bartley. Mr Ledger, Mr W. Bennett. 
Mr Delapierre, Mr J. Bland. Natty Larkspur, Mr Keeley. 

Jemmy Larkspur, Mr 0. Smith. Tidy, Mr Heath. Butler, Mr Minton, 
Agamemnon, Mr Salter. 


T.-morrow, The Evil Eye; The Picturesque ; and The Bottle Imp. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
An old English Domestic Drama, called 


PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 
Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Warrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
fhomas Shard, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 
After which, a Ronrantic Drama, entitled 
THE ROBBER’S WIFE, 
Rose Redland, Mrs Fitzwilliam. Mr Briarly, Mr Williams. 
Mr Penfuddle, Mr Vale. Larry U’Gig, Mr D. Pitt. Mark, Mr C. Hill. 
To which will be added, the Interlude, called 
IS HE JEALOUS? 
Harriet, Moss Vincent, who willsing ‘ Listen, dear Fanny.’ 
Mrs Belmour, Miss Scott. Rose, Madame Simon. Belmour, Mr Osbaldiston. 
To conclude with, (8th time) a Melo-Dramatic Extravaganza, entitled 
THE ODD VOLUME; OR, THERE’S SPIRIT IN PUNCH. 


Signor Punchinello, Mr E. J. Parsloe. 





To-morrow, Pedlar’s Acre; The Robber’s Wife ; and Jack Robinson. 
CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
SHAKSPEAKE’S Tragedy of 
OTHELLO. 


Desdemona, Mrs Chapman. Emilia, Mrs Knight. 
Othello, Mr Moss. Cassio, Mr Selby. lago, Mr Wynne. Montano, Mr Brougham. 
After which, the laughable Farce, catled 
LOVE IN TWO CUPBOARDS. 


Lucretia, Mrs Selby. Sophia, Miss Forde. Rose, Miss Apjohn. 
Quake, Mr Macarthy. Smart, Mr Chapman. Simon, Mr Manders. 


To conclude with MorTon’s Farce of 
TIT FOR TAT; OR, A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
Maria Darlington, MrsChapman. Alfred Highflyer, Mr Wynne. 
AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’sScenes 
in the Cirele—Don Quixote. 

CosurGc Tueatre.—The Victim of St. Vincent.—The 

Orphan of Paris. 
Tuearre.—A London Tradesman’s Life.— 

Victorine. 


PAVILION 
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